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ABSTRACT 

Archaeological, historical, sociological and ecological arguments are used to develop a model of the 
impact of people and livestock on the Transkeian landscape. It is suggested that the present 
distribution of grassland and woody vegetation is indicative of the vegetation pattern during the Iron 
Age. Furthermore, it is proposed that it is only recently that stock numbers have increased to the 
extent where they are causing overgrazing and acceleration of erosion. 

INTRODUCTION 

Livestock, especially cattle, are an integral part of Nguni lifestyle and their 
importance for bridewealth, draft, food, trade and ceremony cannot be 
underestimated (Wilson 1969n). Numerous reports suggest that Transkei has 
twice as many large stock units (LSU) than would be accepted in well-managed 
western systems (Wood & Van Schoor 1976, McKenzie 1982). Livestock are 
generally in poor condition and various sources attribute this to the stockowners’ 
primary desire for quantity rather than quality (Van Wyk 1967, Wood & Van 
Schoor 1976). 

Transkei today supports some 2 million LSU (Anonymous 1980), a stocking 
rate which has varied little over the past fifty years. Despite this high stocking 
rate, much of the Transkeian grassland still has a surprisingly high basal cover and 
contains an abundance of the grazing/fire climax grass species (Acocks 1975, 
McKenzie 1982). Grassland is dominant on the interfluves and shallow river 
basins of the interior above 500 m. Woody vegetation (tall forest, scrub forest, 
bushveld, thornveld) is mainly restricted to the coastal zone below 500 m, river 
valleys, areas of scarp retreat and dongas. The majority of dongas are found in 
the interior and are probably of recent origin, the nickpoints having been initiated 
as a result of increased utilisation of the grasslands in recent times. 

Information from various disciplines is used to develop a model of the 
utilisation of the Transkeian landscape from the Early Iron Age to the present 
time. The model is largely speculative as insufficient evidence exists to be certain 
of some of the components. 

PRE-LATE IRON AGE ECOLOGY (BEFORE A.D. 1000) 

Acocks’ (1975) monumental work on southern African vegetation and his 
projections of climax vegetation in a.d. 1400 have until fairly recently been 
accepted without much criticism. He regarded Transkei as having been dominated 
by either forest or scrub forest a mere 600 years ago. However, Mentis & Huntley 
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Fig. 1. A schematic model of the utilisation of the Transkei landscape from the Early 
Iron Age period up to the present day. 


(1982) consider grasslands to have been the more extensive formation even before 
hominids appeared. Their conclusion is based on fire activity, soil development, 
remains of typical grassland animals that have been dated as far back as 8000 
years b.p., and the fact that today some typical grassland animals have their 
distribution centred in areas which Acocks regarded as having been some kind of 
forest only 600 years ago. King (1978, 1982) discusses the geomorphology of 
southern Africa and refers to the worldwide phenomenon where grassland is 
dominant on older geomorphological surfaces where the soils are very old. Tinley 
(1982) also refers to this phenomenon and states further that woody vegetation 
only invades when the soil is disturbed (eg. erosion). Tinley (1982) also suggests 
that under climatic conditions similar to those of today, tall forest was probably 
not much more extensive than at present, ie. mainly restricted to scarp zones and 
surfaces of young geological age. 

Hall (1981), on the basis of his archaeological work in the uplands of Natal, 
suggests that the landscape was either open grassland or wooded grassland well 
before a.d. 1400. He states that the early part of the Late Iron Age occupation 
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was hardly long enough to substantiate removal of extensive forest, especially as 
he found no Early Iron Age sites in the uplands of his study area. Archaeological 
work in the Transkei by Derricourt (1974, 1977) suggests a similar pattern for the 
uplands here. Derricourt’s work (1977) indicates that Early Iron Age farmers 
were absent from the interior, the area being the domain of the San, who were 
nomadic hunter-gatherers. Although the San probably used fire for game drives 
(Derricourt 1977), it is difficult to believe that these fires could have been 
responsible for the destruction of areas of woodland as extensive as those 
proposed by Acocks. Firstly, fire alone is not an efficient or successful method for 
control of woody invasion today (Story 1952, Pienaar 1959, Trollope 1982) and 
secondly, the most common tree of the bushveld and thornveld areas is Acacia 
karroo , a species which coppices readily after fire. 

If the above ideas are accepted, then the interior regions of Transkei above the 
500 m contour line would have been dominated by grassland with bushveld and 
thornveld restricted to the deeper river valleys and tall forest to the scarp zones 
and mountainous areas of high relief. The San used the interior plateaux for 
hunting in the spring and summer months and the coastal forelands in the winter 
(Derricourt 1977). Cronin (1982) has indicated that Iron Age economies were 
present on the coast by circa a.d. 700, but it is not known to what extent. The 
work of Maggs (1980) suggests that in the Early Iron Age period, smaller camps 
were situated on the coast, while larger settlements were found further inland, 
mainly near the valley floors a few kilometres upstream from the coast itself. 
Maggs (1980) has indicated that cattle were present in the Early Iron Age period 
in Natal, but Cronin (1982) found no evidence of cattle in his excavation on the 
Transkeian coast. Stock may not have been important in the economy, but only 
future excavations can confirm this. Woody vegetation would have been cleared 
for fields by the Iron Age inhabitants and used for grazing when left fallow. The 
major clearance of woody vegetation would have been bushveld, thornveld and 
scrub forest, rather than tall evergreen forest. 

LATE IRON AGE ECOLOGY (A.D. 1000-A.D. 1800) 

During this period the San exploited the interior districts of Transkei 
(Derricourt 1977). Iron Age settlers moved further up the river valleys and 
probably also up on to the hills (Derricourt 1977, Maggs 1980). Livestock were 
definitely an important component of lifestyle during this period (Derricourt 
1977), although agricultural activities were probably more important in the 
economy. Bushveld and scrub forest were opened up for cultivation and on 
abandonment, used for grazing. 

Reports by survivors of shipwrecks (Theal 1902, Boxer 1959) during this 
period, indicate that the livestock were fine animals and the communities well 
supplied with milk. Pieres (1981) reports that the Nguni south-west of Transkei 
burnt the grass to keep it short and sweet and it is highly likely that the same 
pattern of management operated in Transkei. Derricourt (1977) reports that the 
Nguni were seasonally mobile, although apparently within a permanently fixed 
territory, no doubt in search of fresh pastures. Wilson (1969 a, b) also describes 
the Nguni as skilful cattlemen, shifting their stock from one pasture to another, 
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while the Mpondo oxen were regarded amongst the best draft animals even in the 
mid-nineteenth century (Beinart 1982). 

There was plenty of land available for cultivation and grazing during this 
period. Livestock were well cared for, and even in times of drought, grazing and 
water were sufficient to maintain the herds in good condition (Pieres 1981). 
Survivors of shipwrecks provide further evidence that large areas of the interior 
were open grassland during this period. Survivors describe large areas of the 
interior as ‘deserts’, obviously referring to the lack of woody vegetation or people 
or both (Theal 1902). 

THE PERIOD UP TO ANNEXATION (A.D. 1800-A.D. 1900) 

The first clash between the eastward expanding colonists and the Nguni people 
was reported in 1775 (Saunders 1974). According to Pieres (1981), the Nguni 
were reasonably content at the time as ‘Everyman had a ridge for his homestead 
and did not fear that his sons would find land’. The colonists and the Nguni 
claimed the Zuurveldt, important grazing land between the Fish and the 
Bushmans rivers. The series of wars that followed gradually reduced the land of 
the Nguni people. They were driven across the Fish River in 1812, out of the Kat 
River in 1829 and past the Keiskamma River in 1847. By this time, none of the 
land west of the Kei was secure (Saunders 1974). The effect of Shaka’s raids from 
Zululand and later the expansionism of colonists to the south from present-day 
Natal (Le Cordeur 1974), as well as the influx of people into Transkei during the 
Mfecane, changed the whole scenario of Nguni life in the region. 

Summer pastures were no longer adequate to guarantee the well-being of 
cattle, some chiefs set up permanently in summer grazing areas, homesteads came 
close together, everyone could no longer establish a homestead near a river and 
droughts became major calamities. Before this pressure, whole communities in 
times of drought could pack up and move to areas less affected and herdsmen 
could drive livestock to areas where water was available, even if this meant 
confrontation (Pieres 1981). Frontier farmers in the early nineteenth century 
themselves owned many cattle (ironically many acquired from the Nguni) and 
they would take possession of Nguni pastures in times of need (Anonymous 1837, 
Beinart 1982). Many frontier families crossed the Kei in 1834 in search of pastures 
(Anonymous 1837). By 1894 all the present-day Transkei had been annexed and 
the pressure on land and social organisation became acute amongst the Nguni. 

Estimates of livestock numbers and human population figures for this time 
period are not readily available. Colonel Collins in 1809 put Hintsa’s herds at 
twice the number of his followers, while Bannister in 1829 estimated that the 
Xhosa west of the Mbashe, who numbered about 100 000 kept 360 000 cattle 
(Pieres 1981). According to Brownlee (1923), 16 000 Mfengu settled in Peddie in 
1835 and brought 30 000 head of cattle with them. In 1848 the average homestead 
amongst the Xhosa consisted of between 8 and 15 beehive dwellings, with an 
average of 10 cattle per homestead, although some had more than 100 (Pieres 
1981). The population of Transkei was probably in the region of 100 000 in the 
mid-nineteenth century and had reached 600 000 towards the end of the century 
(Beinart 1982). Assuming an average of 2 LSU per person, the number of LSU 
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would have been in the region of 1 million towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. This is roughly the figure quoted as being the carrying capacity for 
Transkei if livestock were managed to western standards (Wood & Van Schoor 
1976). 

Even if it were assumed that stock numbers were higher at times during this 
period, setbacks occurred from time to time that drastically reduced stock 
numbers. Epidemics such as the lungsickness of the late 1850s, redwater of the 
1880s and the rinderpest of the 1890s decimated the herds (Beinart 1982). Besides 
epidemics, thefts of cattle between tribes, clans and even homesteads were 
frequent (Wilson 1969 a). This was an indirect method of affording the grass time 
to recover and maintain vigour. Major wars were also responsible for the removal 
of livestock from the grasslands. Shaka’s army of 1828 swept through the eastern 
districts of Transkei as far as the Umngazi valley, carrying off virtually all the 
livestock (Wilson 1969 a). Even occurrences such as the great cattle killing of 1857 
afforded the grasslands a rest (Wilson 1969 b). Undoubtedly there were more 
diseases, large-scale thefts and other factors not documented which would have 
periodically caused a reduction in stock numbers and thus an indirect method of 
veld resting. 

A system of loans worked well at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Livestock were frequently loaned out to people who needed animals, eg. as draft 
animals or lobola. This ensured that a large number of livestock owned by an 
individual were widely distributed. This was not only a safeguard against local 
overgrazing, but also limited the spread of disease amongst the individual’s herd 
(Wilson 1969 a, Beinart 1982). 

Ecological reasons were not the only ones for the wide distribution of livestock. 
It was essential for the chiefs to distribute stock to the homesteads if they were to 
maintain the following and services of their subjects (Beinart 1982). Cattle were 
also traded with the colonists of Natal in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, thousands having been traded from Pondoland (Beinart 1982). It is 
unlikely that such large numbers would have been traded if the quantity of cattle 
was the major consideration of the Nguni. 

Thus at the end of the 1800s the land was well populated, but the boundaries of 
the Transkeian territories allowed for minimal expansion. However, large areas of 
the interior were still not settled as Steedman (1835) describes the landscape 
between the Mbashe and Mtata rivers as being uninhabited and also states that 
trees were found only along the river banks. Even as late as 1865 large areas are 
described as void of people and trees (Callaway 1912). 

The coastal belt at the end of the 1800s was similar to what it is today (Sim 
1907). The major destruction of forests during the nineteenth century was the 
work of sawyers, either Khoi or European, while the indigenous Nguni were 
mainly responsible for removing poles for hut construction, leaving the forest 
physiognomically intact (Sim 1907). There is no direct evidence that soil erosion 
was a major problem at this stage, although fears were expressed of certain areas 
being overgrazed (Beinart 1982). The system as a whole was ecologically stable at 
this time, with the grasslands able to maintain vigour when livestock numbers 
were reduced. 
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THE SYSTEM UNDER STRESS (A.D. 1900-A.D. 1980) 

From the end of the nineteenth century, the population increased rapidly. Men 
received remuneration from migrant labour, returned home and bought cattle 
(Wood & Van Schoor 1976, Beinart 1982). The control of livestock diseases by the 
introduction of dipping tanks and legislation restricting livestock movement 
ensured a rapid increase in livestock. In addition numbers of small stock increased 
substantially; wool-bearing sheep in Pondoland quadrupled to 200 000 between 
1900 and 1909, while the number of goats doubled to about the same number 
(Beinart 1982). Despite the effect of East Coast Fever in the early 1900s, the LSU 
population stood at 2 million at the beginning of the 1930s (Kockott 1933). The 
commonages, which were actually shrinking due to increased cultivation, became 
heavily grazed. The initiation of erosion in many of the vleis must have commenced 
during this period, and by 1933 the seriousness of the erosion problem was 
highlighted in a strongly worded memo by a magistrate (Kockott 1933). 

The large numbers of livestock and the rapid increase in proportion of small 
stock kept the grasslands extremely short, so much so that it became impossible to 
fire some of the grasslands in winter. At present LSU numbers have stabilised, 
but the ecology of the system is extremely sensitive, as the growing human 
population seeks more cultivation ground. The condition of stock is so poor that 
only some 2% of cattle sold are classified as grade 1, while over 40% sold are 
grade 4 (Wood & Van Schoor 1976). Drought is today the major factor causing 
fluctuation in animal numbers, but these recover fairly rapidly to around the 2 
million LSU mark after a drought 

ECOLOGICAL MODEL OF LAND USE 

From the above it is possible to construct a schematic model of the utilisation of 
the Transkei landscape from the Early Iron Age period up to the present day. 
Figure 1 shows the possible changes that have occurred over the four periods 
discussed, indicating that the major changes have taken place during this century. 

The model indicates that the Early Iron Age people had little effect on the 
landscape. Woody vegetation would have been cleared for cultivation and 
livestock numbers would have been low. From the beginning of the Late Iron Age 
up to the twentieth century, livestock became more important, increased areas of 
woodland (ie. bushveld, scrub forest, thornveld) were cleared for cultivation, 
livestock condition was good and soil erosion not a major problem. Obviously the 
numbers of indigenous herbivores decreased during this time period, but their 
relative decline is not included in the model. 

Within the brief period since the turn of the century livestock numbers have 
increased to their maximum, their condition has become very poor and droughts, 
rather than tick-borne diseases, are the main cause of livestock mortality. More 
land is used for cultivation and the initiation of gully erosion reached its peak in 
about the 1930s. 


CONCLUSION 

The major anthropogenic influence on Transkeian vegetation has manifested 
itself fairly recently, the inhabitants of the Iron Ages generally having lived in 
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harmony with their environment. An increase in population, cultivation areas and 
livestock numbers are the main reasons for the degradation of the landscape in 
recent times. 

Livestock are still an integral part of the Nguni way of life and will continue to 
be so in the foreseeable future. Various attempts have been made to reduce the 
number of livestock, but all have failed for one reason or another (Wood & Van 
Schoor 1976). The increase in human population will lead to an ever increasing 
demand for livestock. It would appear that the system can support a maximum of 
2 million LSU, as numbers have stabilised around this mark. This increase is not 
necessarily a result of quantity being more important than quality, but rather a 
consequence of the demand for livestock from an ever-increasing human 
population. The problem is not unique to Transkei, as most other states in 
southern Africa also have a stocking rate estimated at twice that which would be 
expected by western standards (Tapson pers. comm.). It is only fairly recently 
that animal condition has become very poor and this is a result of human 
population increase, shortage of commonage and the introduction of western 
controls (eg. dipping tanks), rather than the desire for quantity at the expense of 
quality. 

There is no easy solution to the problem of the poor condition of the livestock, 
which will remain as long as livestock retain their importance in the Nguni 
lifestyle. The system of a common grazing resource allows the individual to use as 
much grazing as possible, since the cost is borne by the community as a whole. 
Also, for an individual to benefit from the common resource he must have stock. 
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